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\ Introductiqn ' 

» 

Ihe Hosne-Oriented ?r-eschool Education (HOPE) process, being developed by 
the Marketable Preschool Education Prograxn (MPEP) of the' Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory (A£L) , is an integrate approach to education for three-, four-,' ar.d 
f ive-ye&r-old children. It includes the use of home instruction, group instruc- 
tion, and televised instruction. • 

Ihe first component involves* a trained paraprofessional who goes to the 
hoae of each child in an assigned region once a week "to deliver materials and 
supplies which are tc be shared by the diild and parent. 

The second ccr.pcnent involves group interaction. Once each week the chile 
attends a two-hour session in a group setting with peers in a mobile classrocn 
or convenient fixed location under the super\'ision of a trained professional. 
Tne group activities -reinforce material presented in the televised lessons 
and complement the efforts at home of .parents and visiting paraprofessionals. ^ 

The third^coaponent involves televised instruction. It is used to initiate 
bfesic skill instruction, encourage the desire for learning, and provide new 
experiences ft>r young children. Each^lesson is thirty ^minutes long and the 
lessons are broadcast into the children's hom^ five days a week. 

In orde;: to develop an eir»irical base for the curriculum of the HOPE prc- 
gram, a survey was planned t,o obtain parental input into the curj^ic^liim building 
.process. The data collected can then be used, in making program development 
decisions. Tne study was much broader in scope than just eliciting parental 
reactions. Chi*ld development scholars heloecl to establish the competencies 
about which parents would be asked to respond. 

Methodology 

The following ' section provides a description of the sample used in this 
field study, the techniques used in collecting the data, a description of the 
data-gathering instmment, and the data analysis procedure. 



Description of SariPle ' 

1 

B^ed on the requirements of the field studies plan, it was decided that 

^ the sample should consist of families living in the' states of Alabama^^ Kentucky, 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia* 

Ijy order to locate possible sites within the area, a survey was made of 

existing programs utilizing regular home visits. Chief state school officers 

f 

or their representatives were contacted to obtain a list of the hone-based 

preschool prograns m their ^ area. . Ihe logistical constraints of time and 

available resources made it necessary to utilize parents -verbose children were 

being visited regularly b^^^'a paraprofessional . No other method of sample 

• * « 

select;.on would have allowed both an accessible population and the necessary 
staff to conduct the survey within the contractual scope of work's tima^ limits. 

From these lists and from previous contacts with programs which utilize 
the HOPE process, a number of sites was selected for use in data collection 
within the seven states lis^ied above. The sites, varied in the nature of 
preschool program as well as sample characteristics including number of 
available families,. .Table 1 indicates the size, location, and type of. program 
for each of the sites which were selected for inclusion in the f ield's'uirvey . 

Ihe original sample jDf 951 families selected f or ^the study generally met 

most of' the selection criteria. listed in the field studies plan. Since the 

method of selection ©f sites and families was based on availability rather 

* 

than completely randotri, it w^s necessary to determine the degree of corres- 
poadence between the 'samole and the l-IPEP' target pooulation on variables where 
data were already available. A preliminary comparison of data f2;om the counties 
in which sites were Ibc^jidwith corresponding data from "the total adult 



'^Joe E. Shively and Brainard W, Hines. Plan for Marketable Preschool Educa- 
tion Program 1974 Field Studies . Charleston, W. Va^ : Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, Inc., June, 1974. . r . ^ 
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population in the AppaTaSiian Region revealed that the counties in which the 
sites were located as a whole had a lower level of income ($5,746) than the ^ 
figure for the overall region ($6y873i^_ la ^dditj^^'-aie^e^/cD^uvtXes ii'^a^a "^"^ 
^nl ij^t lyL Igrrfjsr parentage (^T ljsailie^^ them <3id -the 

region C52%1 . ' . ; ^ - • — ^ ' 

~^^^^^*irri^T^^^ai^ Bureau provided evidence 

of the relationship between the survey sample and the specific I-IPEP target 
population. A coi%xarison of the survey data from - the ^orig^inal survey of hcins^'-l 
wiiih the;^V-^-Cer:Su's' -Bureau pres.cheol fsiJilly data on education, occupational, 



and .other ds?i!^raphic variables indicated some non-similarity betwe^ the dis- 
- tributions . Consequently, -a matrix sampling technique based oxi educat'^onal 

and occupational variables was employed to sairtple from the suKz:ey^,:55Wta such 
^ that the resulting survey ' distribution andf the U. Census Bureau distribution 

• ■ - ■ - -t. / 

*would^fe>e"eorr^araple, <cf. Bertram,' ShivelyV-^and ^tts. Procedures Used in 
Adjusting the ^S'ield Studies Sample : AEL; April/ 1975) Use of the matrix 

^sam|,^S:iii3^te€^inique resulted in a revised survey sample v(n=699) whose distribu- 
tion was comparable to the distribution of the U. S. Census Bureau data for the 
specific MPEP~^target popuia ti o ::^ TTiur^ ^fefelishing the-VdlTdity and credibility 
of the data collected in the set of fi'eld suT-veys. 

Data Collection Techniques 

Because It* was not practical for AEL to train all of the paraprof essionals 
t^ administer the instrument used in the field survey, it was decided to train 
ti\e supervisory staff of the. nine sit^es who in turn wpuld train their staff 
tA go into the homes and collect the data. 

I The supervisory staffs were brought to AEL during early March of 1974, 
a(\d were acquainted with the purposes and structure of the field study. They 
were trai*ned in the administration of the instrument and were aided in the 



• selection of parents who were to receive the survey instnnnents. Daring the 

training sessions / definitions of tenns were standardized, allotted time for 

administration was discussed, and procedures for handling any refusals by 

parents to respond to specific items or whole caiestionnaires-were established,* 

After returning to their sites, the supervisors were ^responsible for 

both training and coordinating activities of the paraprofessJLonals, Approxi- 

mately fifty home visitors were trained in all of the sites, allow^ing for about 

• ' ». * ' ~ 

twenty families to be surveyed by each home visitor, ^ \ 

The purvey was carried out during the period of March 15"-to -March 29 

with most h6me visitors gathering data after regular working hours. This 

schedule helped ta^g^revent an interference with normal program operation with-- 

m the sites. 

During the time the survey data were being collected, AEL staff ^ vi'sited 
with each site 'or^cpntacted them by telephone to ascertain that schedules were 
being met and that proper data collection procedures were being foliated. Afte 
the data were collected, they were returned to AEL for compilatipn." "Each super 
visor was contacted — either J^y telephone or through a return trip to AEL — and 
was debriefed. Any difficulties or successes related to either the- training 
procedures or data collection techniques were discussed and recorded. Inter-- 
pretations of the debriefing information could then be used to help explain 
or clarify unusual data analysis outcomes. 

Description of the Instrument 

During the initial phase of the study a primary competency list was 
developed and submitted to a group of child development , scholars. Subsequent 
analysis of the reactions resulted in the development of a competency rating 
instrument. ^TKis instrument was then resubmitted to a National Panel and' an 
Appalachian Panel of Child Development Scholars,' (See Appendix. A_- ) 



The inea±>ers of both oanels weire instructed to rate the items on the 
instrument according to whether pie empirical evidence afc6ut the child com- 
petencies was strongly supportive, slightly supportive/ sl/ig^tly nonsupportive, 
or strongly nonsupportive , Th^y were also to indicate there was no enpiri- 

r ' / . O . ' ' 

cal evidence aix^ut the conipetencies*^ - . 

While the~ National ar.a- Appalachian Panels of thild Development Scholars 
were askeS to respond ^to a child ccinp-etencies questionnaire in terms of the 
directional su;:dbrtiveness of the eico^^ical evidence for the child conpetencies, 
'it was'-bbvio^s that parer^ts could not be aware of ^e research or other fomal - 
empirical evidence. Conse^juentiy , the competency ratij^ instrument was usred 
as.^a basis for a questioxmaire titled "Parent Rating Scale of Child Competencies** 
to; be used by the par^i^ts. Instead of responding to the empirical evidence, 

parents were asked to, respond in terms of theit expectations for their child to 

I " / * 

/Jb^ able to do the'/com^tenciss by the time he/she entered the first grade. 
;/ The questionnaire, used originally by the child development scJlolars was 



9 



'//'organized into five majo^categories of competencies. Since ^ extensive , 
-a", /amount of time would have been required for each parent to respond to the 100 
.-x y,^-: possible exan5>les under ail five categories, each parent responded to items 
ynVv' concerning only one 61 the five categories, Th4 particular category to which a 
parent responded W.^^ determined by random assignment of the parents to one of the 
'.7/-' five forms* Ths /.patent^ were instructed to rate the items on the instrument 

/ '^'^ 

^ii/.f ' ^ / ,* r ' 

"l1\r' 1 - Ye§ fthe, -child should be able to do the competency) 



according to f-our--category response mode:, 



2 - No. (the child should not be able to do the con^pet^ncy) 



/ ^Geo^c'ge Trout t, A Competency Base for Curriciiluim Development in Preschool 
Xf// / /J Education > 4 vols. Charleston, V7, Va,: Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 



1;' 'y/'Jlnc., 1974- 



ERiC// 



3 - I ain not sure (the child should be able to. do t}ie competency) 



.4-1 don't understand (either the competency or the example) ^' 

/ 

Since it was felt that the language ftom the scholars' questionnaire was 
probably^ too complex or abstract, the it^s were rewritten for the parent 
questionnaire. Parents were not asked to respond to specific .categories or 
competencies but to respond to examples of the comp'etencie^. Copies of the 
five forms may be found in Appendix B. 



Le^.' 



Data Analysis ' , 

The 'surve^ was conducted to provide information necessary to accurately 
describe the parental expectations of the target population. All data 
collected were treated via tabulations, and ^descriptive statistics. Because the 
parents responded to*examplfes of .the competencies and not to the competencies 
themselves^ part of the analyses involved combining data from individual items 
to get an estimate of a particular category or competency. Table 2 is a key to 
the grouping of items to generate a particular competency (See Appendix B for 
the items) , Similarly all items within a cajtegory were grouped together to 
generate a response made for* that part:icular category, / / 



Table 2 

Combinations, of Items to Form Categories and Competencies 





!■ ■ ■ f ^ ' / — ; ~ 

Category 


Competency 


I 


II 


III 


zv 


' ' V 




Classification 


C«rTrnuniration 


Coordination 


Habits M Attitudes* 


Social Relat^ionships 


A 


'1-2 (items) 


1-2 


1-4 


lr5 


1-4 


B 


' 3-5 


X 


5-6 


6-8 


5-6 


C 


6-a 


4-7 


7-8 


9-11 


7-8 


D 


. 9-11 


' .8-9 


9-13 


12-14 


. 9-11 


E- 


, 12-14 


. . 10-13 


14-17 


15-18 


12-15 


V 


15-17 


14-16 


ld-22 






G 


18-19 


17-20 


/ 






H 


2CH21 










I 


22-25 
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Of the 699 parents in the 'sample, 148' parents x^pon^^^d to items relared. 

,tq Category I, 142 responded to iterjS in Category II, 143, tp^Cat^goiryuIl, 144^ 
• , ^ • . -.'i / ^ * • 

to Category IV, and 124 to Category V. Although the or^igiial samjal^ of **951 
parents had comparable numbers responding to eacn Survey form, the inatriir sampling 
technique which was utilized to obtain equivalence between the population and 
sample distributions on demographic variables caused unequal frequencies of 
completed survey forms. Tables 3 through 7 (pp, 11^25) indicate the percentage 
of parents who responded to the examples for each of the five survey forms. 
The percentages for each competency are mean percentages for the examples within 
the competency, whereas the percentages for each category are mean percentages, . 
'for ail the examples within the category. 

While all "Yes" responses indicated a positive set towards the item, 
"No" or "I Ajn Not Sure" responses indicated^to some extent a negative set to- 
wards the item. Very few parents responded "I Don't Understand" or left items 
unanswered. For those items (or competencies) in which the parents responded 
with less than, a 75% positive response rate, the data are presented in italics. 

According to Table 3, over 86% of the parents felt that their child 
should be .able to possess the competencies within Category I (Classification) . 
However, only two-thirds of the parents felt that their child should be able to 
attain Competency B (Ability to Discriminate) • 

As can be seen in Table 4, almost 85% of the parents felt that their child 
should be able to possess the competencies within CatpgorJ^ II (Commur\i cation) . 
^The percentage range across the seven competencies within Category II was from 
76.8% to 92.6%. 

The data . in Table 5 indicate that over 88% of the parents expressed a posi- 
tive set towards the competencies in Category III (Coordination) . The lowest 



percentage for any competency was 83.2 and the highest was 94*0— -an indication 
tJiat cxDordination was a category either well-known by parents or well-regarded 
by them. ^ - • ^ ^ 

According to Table 6, there were some discrepancies aboub the competencies 
listed under Category IV (Habits and Attitudes). Over 7^%. of the 144 parents 
siurveyed. felt that their child should possess the competencies listed in this 
catijegory. Yet, the competency* "ability to persist in- action^"-- was viewed in a 
positive way by only 62.0% of the parents and the competency '''ability to sustain 
health and safety" was viewed. in a positive"" way bj only 74.5% of the parents. 

As'^fep6rt<ed^D Table 7/over^80% of the parents ^elt- that their child 
should ^e alDle to possess the corapstenci^s within Category V (Social Relation- 
ships). For the first four competencies, 80% or. more of the^parejits expressed 
a positive set. Yet for the last competency (ability to -respect the individ— 
naality of others) less than 65%. of the parents expressed a positive set. J 

^ Summary- ' ^ 

From the results- of this survey it appeared that Appalachian parents gen- 
erally had hi'grt expectations, about ,th$ir children's developmental behavicJ5:s. 
However, it should be pointed out that certain characteristics of :thq instrximent 
and the sampling ^procedures may have resulted in a biasing of the Results. 

The over^l bias of the -results was twoards the positive end» of -tjhe 
continuum. The parents may have responded in the* positive direction because 
they do expect certain behavioral performances from ,their children, but the 
items' were poor examples of.nthe associated competency or categor^. The parent 
forms were presented to a panel of 9 child development experts and this panel 
also , Indicated the non-equivalence between the. items and the associated com- 
|^et€ncie&. The instrument would'be satisfactory 'if one was interested in 
determining parental expectations but it would be unsatisfactory for purposes 

- 12 



of establishing a relationship between the items and competenfci^s or categories. 



The usejDf a binary scane also allowed fox .-no differentiation by parents 6n any 
given item. Hence, If there was any "emotional" involvemeiit by the oarent^in » 
raising her child^ 5he tended to respoi^d to>«rd the posi'tive side of the binary 

. scale. ' * 

Parents may have also posit^ively biased their "responses due to acquiescence; 
i.e.V if "experts" indicated the acceptability of item content, then, who ire they 

"**-to disagree. Parents were already involved in an intervention program. ;rhis 
participation.icrobably generated optimism which led to a positive bia's to 

responses / 4 Finally^ since the ^oministrator of the instrument was a person -who 

» . • ' ' ' * 

visited the home on a»regu^ar basis (a. home visitor), patents may have ^c^itively 

biased their responses ^n an effort to not look worse than other parents wit^ 

whom the hone visitor intef^^ecj. ' , " - 

^ Although there^as an ov.erall positive bia^ '^indicated in the results and 

reasons have been presents for why this biasing may have occi^red, there are 

two considerations which must be kept in mind. First, the refspondents to > the 

^questionnaires were parents of-preschpol children^ and these parents did have a 

* knowledge 9f the characteristics and abilities^ of prleSchool^rs . Secondly, the 

. respondij[ig parenti may have tempered their judgments realistically because they 

• . ' .... * ^' * ' 

^ did interact with the home visitor (injtrument^administrator) on a weekly basis. 

T^us*, "while there are certain limitations associated with this study, the *high 

expectations of Appalachian parents' about their children's developmental behaviors 

are cle^ly evident. 



# • . 

Table 3 

Percent Parent Responses to Exaji5>les of Child Competencies: Classification 

(n=148) 



I Am Not I Don't 
Yes No Sure Understand Caiit 

Category: ciassificaJtion 86.1 6.2 7.0 0.1^ 0.7 

Competency: Ability to form ♦ • 99.3 0.7 - - * 

, concepts 

* 

1. Label objects -that are 99-. 3 0.7 

the same . • 

^ EXAJ'IPLE: ^Cups that ar^ , . ' 

alike 



2. Label objects that are 99.3 0.7 
different 

EXAMPLE: A fork and 

a SPOon • ♦ • 

^) ^ > ^ 

Coir^etency: Ability to dis- 67.6 iS.i 17.3 >- 

criminate by sound 

• 

3. "Beat out a siirrole rhythm. 77.7 * 9.5 12.8 

EXAI-IPLE: Beat out a Simple 
rhythm by clapping his hands 
to the sound of "Jingle Bells" 

4. Tell yoii'when one note is 34.5 33.8 31.8' 
high or one note is Iot when 

he hears someone singing 

5. Tell you from what object 90.6 2.0 7.4 
a sound^is coming 

^ EXAMPLE: A teakettle 

Conpetency: Ability to dis-- 92.3. 3.8 3.8 

criminate by sight 

6. Tell you the shape -of an 93.9 2.7 3.4 
object (whether it is 

round or square) 

7. Tell you the color of - 98.0 0.7 1.4 
an object twhether it 

is red, blue, yellow) 

8. Read some or all the j 85,1 '8.1 6.8 
^ letters in the alphabet 
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Table 3 (Continyed) 

Am Not I Don't 
Yes , N£ Sure Understand Omit 

Competency; Ability to dis- 88.3 6.5 * 5.0 - 0.2 

criminate by touch « 

9. Close his eyes and tell you 93.9 2.0 3.4 - 0.7 

4 what he touches - ice is ^. • 

cold, cotton is soft, a 
ball ife round, a block is 
square 

10. Close his eyes and teii you, 90.5 5.4 4.1 
by touching, that the 

hard cold, snooth object 
is an ice cjbe 

11. Close his eyes and tell 80.4' 12.2- 7.4 
you, by touching, that 

the soft, fluffy object 

is cotton • ' 

Competency: . Ability to sort 87.8 4.7 7.2 0.2 

12. Pick out objects that are 97.8 0.7. 1.4 
\the same 

EXA2-EPLE: In a pile of 

toys he picks out the red * 

cars * . 

13. Tell you why he picks out 86.5 4.7 8.8 
certain objects to go in 

certain piles | 
EXA2-5PLE: VThy he put all 
the red cars in a pile 

14. Put a label (name) on • 79.1 ' ^8.8 11.5 0.7 
each pile of objects 

EXAl^LE: ^ All the dolls , * 

in this pile are old. 
All the dolls in this 
pile are new. ^» 

Competency: -Ability to ordinate 84.7 5.4 8.1 '•'''0.5 1.4 

r 

15. Stack objects according 88.5 * 4.7 5.4 - 1.4 

to size 
^ EXA1-1PI£: The big car 
goes.jDn the bottom, of 
the stack, the medium 
car in the middle, and 
the little car on top 



ERIC 
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Table 3 (Continued) 

^ ^ I Am Not I Don't 

Yes No Sure Understand Ctait 

16. Identify positional rela- 71.6 8.8 16,9 1.4 , 1.4 
tionships 

EXAMPLE: Point out the \ 
first person in line, 

the second person, and ^ ' « 

the last 

17. Match one object with 93.9 2.7 2.0 ' - 1.4 
another 

EXAI-SPLE: For each 

cereal bwl on the table • i 

there needs to be a spoon. 

Competency: Ability to conserve* 93.5 3.4 1.7 - 1.4 

18. Separate objects into groups. 89.9 5.4 ^-^3.4 - ' 1.4 
EXAi'IPLE: From a pile of 

knives, forks, and spoons, 
put one fork, one knife, 
and one spoon at the table 
^ , ^ setting • • 

• »^ 

19. Tell you if one* pair of 97.3 1.4 " - - . 1.4 
things is larger or 

smaller than another pair 
EXA»^LE: A pair of daddy's 
shoes is larger than a pair 
of baby's shoes 

* . 

Competency: Ability to measure ' 91.6 3.4' *3.7 - 1.4 

20. Tell you when one thing 94.6 2.0 2.0 . - 1.4 
• is longer or shorter 

than another . . 

21. Tell you when one thing"" 88.5 4.7 5.4 - *1.4 
is heavier or lighter 

than another^ ' ' , 

Competency: Ability to denote 80.1 8.1 10.0 0.2 1.7 

spatial relation- 
sh ips 

22. Tell you if sometlv.ng * 93.2 1.4 2.7 ^ ^ • 2.7 
is coming toward him or 

going away from him 

23. ' Tell .you if one thing is 87.8 , 4.1 6,1 0.7 1.4 
• a parf of aunother 



EXAMPLE: A wheel is part 
of a car 
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Table 3 (Continued) 



24, Teff you when one thing 
causes anothdr to happen 
EXAMPLE: The icy road 
caused the car to skid 



Yes 



No* 



58.1 18.2 



I Am Not I Don't 
Sure Understand Omit 



1.4 



25. Tell you his left hand 
from his right hand 



31.1 



8.8 



8.8 



1.4 
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Table 4 • 

Percent Patent Responses to Examples bf Child Competencies: Communication 

(n=142) 

I Am Not I Don't 
Yes No Sure . Understand Omit 

Category: . Commxinication 84.6 7.4 6.6 ^0.1 1.3 

competency: Ability to recog-- 78.5 9.5 ri.3 - 0.7 

nize the social 

functions of ' 

language • ^ ^ 

1. Talk to people other than 99.3 « ^ ' - 0.7* 
members of his f^ily - ^ 

2. Recognize the iiftportance 57.7 19^0 22.5 - 0.7 
of labels (t^rms) 

EXAT'IPLE: The word "kid^' - . • * 

means' a small child^cu;^ 
it can mean ^a small^goat 

Competency: Ability to label 76.8 17.6 4*2 - 1.4 

3^.' Be able to give a group ^ 76.8 17.6 4.2 - 1.4 

of thipgs a^ ftaire ' ; ' 

EXAi-IPLE: All brands of ' 
automobiles whether Ford, f - 

Dodge, Chevrolet, are 
* ^11 called cars 

ii^petency: Ability to explain 85*0 4*8 8.5 0.4 1.4 

(essentially a 
, functional concern) 

4. Tell how something works 71.1 10.6 16.9 - 1*4 

5'. Know when he is being^ 89.4 0^1 6.3 1.4 2.1 

understood 

6. Tell atout things that * 93.0 2.8 2*8 . - 1.4 
fall, breeik, fly, etc. 

7. Ask questions that have 86.6 4.9 7.7 - 0.7 

a purpose or reason 

•• ■ \. 

Competency: Ability to describe 92^6 3.5 ' 2.8 - 1.1 

(essentially a pic- 
^ torial concern) 
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Table 4 (Continued) 



J . 

'8. Reitieinber certadn objects 
or events 

EXAMPLE: He used to have 
a stuffed bear -and he 
reineinbers it 

9. Describe something by 
telling you its color, 
shape", texture, and size 

Competency: Ability to articu- 
late • 

Speak so you can hear him 



10, 
il. 



Speak when appropriate 
EXAMPI£: Should he/she 
know not to butt in when 
his parents are talking 



12. Pronounce v^ords correctly 

13* Express moods by tone of 
voice 

EXAl-IPLE: Anger, sadness, 
pleasure 

Competency: Ability to^exferess 
feelings 

14. Know common emotional 
expressions of others 
EXAMPLE: I love you. 
I hate you. 

15. React to others positively 
£XAI-IPLE: Comfort a crying' 
sister or brother or avoid 
a pestering brother or 
sister 

16. Pretend through role play 
that he/she is angry when 
he/she is not 

Competency s Ability to use. non- 
verbal cues 



Yes 
97.2 



No 
0.7 



88.0 

82.6 
96.5 

65:5 



6.3 



8.6 



18.3 



73.9 
94.4 



13.4 
2.8 



87.8 



94.4 



5.2 



2.1 



86.6 



5.6 



82.4 



84.9 



7.7 



9.0 



I Am Not 
Sure 

0.7 



4.9 

7.0 
1.4- 
13.4 



11.3 



2.1 



6.3 



2.8 



7.0 



9.2 



4.8 



I Don't 
Understand Ctnit 

1.4 



0.3 



0.7 

J. 8 
2.1 
2.8 



1.4 
0.7 



0.7- 



<- ■ .0.7 



0.7 



0.7 



1.1 
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Table 4 (Continued) 



17. Act out feelings without 
speaking 

EXAMPLE: Nodding head; • 
shrugging shoulders, 
frowning 

18. Describe something by 
drawing it 

19. Use arms and hands to 
say something 



20, Use facial gestures to 
say something 
EXAMPLE: By smiJ 
winking, sticking out 
his tongue 



U-xlng, 



Yes Mo 
90.1 4.2 



71.8 17.6 



85.9 9.2 



91.5 4.2 



I Am Not 
Sure 

4.2 



9.9 



4.2 



1.4 



I Don't 
Understand Omit 



0.7 



0.7 



0.7 



0.7 



0.7 



2.1 



20. 



\ 
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Table 5 

Percent -Parent Responses to Examples of Child Competencies: 

(n=141)- 



Coordination 



Category : Coordination 

Competency: Ability to construct 

1. Put parts together to make 
a whole 

EXA!-!PLE: A puzzle 

2. ^ Decide what mater Lis are 

needed to construct or, 
make an object ' 
EXAI-IPLE: He might need a 
spoon, dirt, and water to 
make a mud pie 

3. Use pencils, crayons, 
scissors , and paste 

4. l-lake things .from various 
materials 

EXAf^LE: Make puppets 
by using scissors, paste, 
popsicle sticks, and 
. paper circles 

Competency: .Ability to copy 

5. Use eye and hand coordina- 
tion 

« EXAMPLE: Trace a picture. 
Copy shapes artd designs on 
piece of paper 

6. Imitate things he sees or 
^ears 

EXAMPLE: The sound of a 
fire engine siren or the- 
way a bird flies 

Competency: Ability to draw 

7. Draw squares', triangles, 
circles 



yes 
88,8 
91.3 
96.5 

51.5 



98.6 



78.7 



92.9 
89.4 



96.5 



86.2 
87.2 



No 
3.7 
3.2 
1.4 

2.8 



8:5 



2.4 
3.5 



1.4 



4.3 
6.4 



I to Not 
Sure 

3.5 

* 

4.1 

s 

1.4 



4.3 



10.6 



3.2 
5.7 



0.7 



7.4 
5,0 



I Don't 

Understand 

0.1 
0.2 



0.7 



Omit 
1.8 
1.2 
0.7 



1.4 



i:4 



1.4 



1.4 
1.4 



1.4 



2.1 
1.4 



ERIC 
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Table 5 (Continued) 

I Am Not I Don't 
Yes No Sure Understand CXtdt 

8. Understand and label designs 85.1 2.1 " 9.9 - 2.8 
EXAMPLE: Be able to tell 

whether wallpaper is polka . * . 
dotted, striped, or flowered • ' 

Competency: Ability to use body 94.0 1.3 3.1 - 1.6* 

to express feelings 

9. Understand the intent of 98.6 - - - 'l.4 
gestures from others 

EXAMPLE: A nod of the ^ • 
head means yes 

10. Tell about something by 95.0 0.7 2.8 - 1.4 
using his bod^ 

EXAl-IPLE: Hdpping like 

a rabbit ' ' * 

11. Use physical gestures to 92.9 - ' 5.7 1.4 
express his feelings * ' . ' - . 
EXAilPLE: Blowing a kiss ' * ' 

12. Imitate the way an object 88.7 4.3 5.7 - ^ 1.4 
works * .% 
EXAf^PLEt "Play like he is 

a coffee pot 

13. Move to the sound of music 95. 0^ 1.4 1.4 — 2.1 

Competency: Ability to control .83.2 5.'9 8.7 ' - 2.3 

large muscles 

.14. Balance himself , while . 85.1 • 4.3 7.8. - 2.8 - 

walking up a^hill, or * ' ' . 

jumfiing a roj^e 

15. Move in the direction he 96.5 - 1.4 - 2.1 
wants to- ' 

16. Avoid being clumsy 61.0 17.0 19.9 - 2.1 

11: Move body parts when 90.1 2.1 5.7 - 2.1 

directed ' ■ ' ' 

EXAMPLE: If he is asked 
to raise his right hand, - 
can he do it? 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



Coxra>etency: • toility. to control ' 
stoajl tauscl^s • 

18. Coordinate m^y parts of 
his .body ^ 

EXAMPLE': Haise his right' 
arm ti^t iag at the V 
safiie" tin^e . . 

19. frb i^anipuXate small objects 
iWith hands and fingers 
^kj^t^lEt To dre^s 4 small 

^. * ,;,doil pr put a mcdel plane 
^' . tcwgether '* . 

20. Use a hairimer, screwdriver, 
^ . or a wrench' 



Yes 
85.7 

83.7 



83.0 



79.4 



' 21^1 .Respond to spoken directions 9 £.9 
: EXAMPLE : "John , pick up 
your, clothes.*' 



22. Move parts of objects in 
and. opt of their place 
EXAMPLE: .Remove a battery 
' from a flashlight and put 
it back again 



89.4 



No 
5.1 



I Am Itot 
Sure 

6.8 




9.2; 
.l.A s 

4.3 



7.8 



3.5 



4.3 



I Don't 
Understand 

6.1 



0.7 



Ctait 



2.3 



2.1 



2.1 



2.8 



2.1 



2.1 
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Table 6 

Percent Parent Responses to Examples of Child Competencies: Habits and Attitudes 

(n=144) 



I Am Not I Don't 

> * No Sure Understand Omit 

Category: Habits and Attitudes 79.3 11.0 9.5 0.1 0.1 

. Competenoy: Ability to initiate -89.9 4.3 - 5.4 0.1 0.3 

^ action 

1. Recognize the means that 70.8 13.9 14.6 0.1 
' are necessary to reach » ' 

an end 

EXAI-IPLE: -^^inding a watch 

keeps if running * ^ ^ 

i 

2. Initi^Lt€f action when condi- 97.2 0.7 '2.1 
tions are -not satisfying 

EXAMPLE: I'm cold, I'm 
thirsty. My feet are w^t. 

3. Demonstrate' curiosity .96.5 - 2.8 - 0.7 
EXA2-1PIE : Ask questions 

, about things ►thT^t are 

new to, him ' ' < ^' 

< • > 

4. Wants to explore his 91.7 2.8 ' 4.9 ' - . ^ 0.7 
. environment * * / ' * 

fiXAl^LE: . Wants to know 
about the things aroun(l 

him — what makes trees . * 
grow, what causes wind ■ 



2.8 



5. • Responds in order to ^ 93.1 '4.2 

several spoken directions , 
EXAMPLE: Brush your 
teeth, comb your hair, 
and wash your face 

Competency: Ability to plan 80.8 ^ - 8.3' 10.9 

action 

6. Make chcdces and tell 94.4 1.'4 4.2 

why the choice was made 
EXAf4PLE: Chooses a pea- 
nut butter sandwich ^ , 
instead of cheese because 
he. does not like cheese • 
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Table 6 (Continued) ^ 

; I Am Not I Don't 
Yes No ' Sure Understand 

'7. Determine wbat is needed 93.8 3.5 2.8 

tt> make something 
EXAMPLE: To make choco- 
late milk,, he/she knows - - * 
that milk, chocolate, 
and a glass are needed 

8. Knw results of his actions 54.2 20.1 25.7 ' - 
EXAf-lPLE: If he/she builds 

something' of wood, it will 
last longer than something 
' built of paper 

Competen<^y: Ability to persist 62.0 22.7 14.8 0.5 
in actions 

9. Coiltrol his attention span 61.1 16.0 22.2 0.7 
EXA!-1PLE: He listens to 

spoken directions from 
beginning to end 

10. , Knows that in or(3er to 75.7 13.9 9.7 0.7 

achieve certain results 
time must be spent 

EXAMPIiE: Know that it ' 
takes time to fry chicken 
in order to eat it 

11. Persists in tasks when 49.3 38.2 12.5 - - 
distractions are present 

EXA^-IPLE: Completes a 
pu2 2le even though his 

brother is pestering him ^ 

Competency: Ability to be self- 83.8' 5.1 11.1 - . - 

reliant 

'12.- Know where to get help if 86.8 5.6 7.6 
needed 

13. Know when to get help if 81.3 6.3 12.5 
needed 

14. Kno'/; how to get help if ^ 83.3 3.5 .13.2 
^ needed ^ 

Competency: Ability to sustain 74.5 17.2 8.2 r 0.2 

health and safety 
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Table 6 (Continued) 



15. Know it is important to 
prevent illness 
EXAMPLE: Knows to wear 
a coaf during the vinter 

16. Know- common symptoms of 
illness, infecti^on^ fever 

17. Foiled safety practices 
EXAf»IPI£: 'Look both ways 
before crossing the street 

18. ' Ha'^' sensible eating, 

* sleeping, and dressing 
habits 



Yes No 
79.'2 13.9 



59.7 29.9 



80.6 14.6 



I Am Not-'^ I bont 

Sure Understand KQnit 



6.9 



10.4 



78.5 10.4 10.4 



4.9 



0.7 



20 



4» 
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Table 7 



Percent Parent Responses to Examples of Child .Competencies: Sociai Relation^ips 

(n=124) " - • 



Category: Social Relationships 

« .Competency: Ability to as^iB^e 
appropriate sociaJ. 
behaviors 

1* Wor^ with someone toward 
a common goal v * ^ 

EXAi^PLE: V7ork with\ / 
brother or sister to get ' 
something ,^one ^ 

2. Fellow' directions given 
by a brother or sister 



3.^ Get along with most of 
iiis friends 

4* Regulate the anti-sotial 
vbehavior in himself 
EXAMPLE: Controls his 
•temper when he is angry . 

Competency: Ability to get 
attention 

5. Know ha^ to gain others* 
attention 

- 6. Sedk information from 
others .outside the 
family ^ 

Competency: Abilit^^^tlo main- 
tain attention 

* 

7. Hold the attention of 
others when he is talking 
to theiri 

8. Get across what he is 
trying to say ^ 



Yes 


-No 


, I Am Not 
' Sure 


I Don't 
• JJnderstand- 


Omit 


80.4 


9.5 


9.5 ■ . 


• 0.4 ' 


"0.1 


80.4 


9.9 


9.1 


' 0.6 

* 




93.5 


3.2 


2.4 . 


* 0.8 




85.5 


7.3 


6.5 


0.8 

* 




95 . 8 


0.8 


2.4 






46.9. 


•* 

28.'2 


25.0 


0.8 


■ 


83.9 


5.6 


9.3 


0.8 

m 


"0.4 


'91.1 


6.8 


8.1 


: ' 




76.6 


10.5 


■ 10.5 


1.6 . 

< 


0.'8 


85.1 


5.2 


■ 9.3 


« 

•0.4 




83.1 


•7.3 


9.7- ■ 






87.1 


3.2 


8.9 


0.8 





«*5 
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Table 7 (Corttinued) 



Yes 



Competency: Ability to adopt the 99.-2 
-'X- .perspective of others ^ • 



9. Play wj,th o^thers 

10. Talk with others 

11. Talk about something 
he has seen or done 

4 

Competency: Ability to respect 
the individtiaiity 
of others 

12*. Put himself in another 

person's place - ^ 

V 

13. Express admirat^ion for 
others 



99.2 
99.2 
99:2 



No 
0.5 



0.8 
0.8 



75.0 11.3 



I Am Not 
Sure 

0.3 



0.8 



62.3 20. a 17.1 



44.4 . 54.7 21.0 



12.9 



I Don't 
Understand 



Omit 



0.4 



0.8 



0.2 



14. Overlook physical hahdi- .56.5 16.9 25.8 
caps of othets 

EXAMPLE: A child with 

one arm - ■ ^ 

15. Recogni2e racial or 73.4. ^6.9 - 8.9 
social differences 

'EXAllPLE: Indian, • 
Chinese, Black, White, 
^ poor people, rich people 



0.8 



0.8 



er|c 
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Appendix A 

National and Appalachian Panel 
of 

Child Develooaent Scholars 
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National Panel 

Anderson, Scarvia 
Educational Testing Service 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Bereiter, Carl 
• Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 

, Butler, Annie 

Professor of Education 
Indiana University 

Blooiaington , Indiana * 
Gagne, Robert 

Professor of Educational Research 
Tallahassee, Florida 

■ 9 

Gotts, Edward 
Professor of Education 
Indiana University 
Blooiaington , Indiana 

Hiartup-, Willard 

Institute of Child Development 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

^ Hunt, J. McVicker 

Professor of Psychology and Elementary Education ' 
University of Illinois' 

Champaign-^Urbana, Illinois * 
Jester, Emile 

Associate Professor of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Kagan, Jerome 

Professor of Developmental Psychology 
Harvard University 
Carrtbridge, Massachusetts 

McCandless, Boyd 
Professor of Psychology 
Einory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

'^Schoggen, Maxine 
Research Associate' 
John F. Kennedy Center 
Peabody College ^ 
Nashville, Tennessee 

White, Burton 

Lecturer and Senior Research Associate 
rR?r ^^^^^^ University J Q 

Cambridge/ .l-Jassachusetts 



Appalachian Panel 

Aderhold, Elizabeth 

Assistant Professor of Early Childhood Education - 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Berry, Matry 

Professor of Education 

Middle Tennessee State University % 
Murphreesboro , Tennessee 

Brunk/ Jason 

The Early Childhood Institute 
Ohio University 
Atheris, Ohio 

Cagle, Lynn. 

Assistant Professor of Early Childhood Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Cowles, Milly ^ 

Professor of Early Cnildhood Education 
University of Alabana 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Day, Barbara 

l^sistant Professor of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Deal, Therry 

Department of Home Economics 
Georgia College 
Milledgeville, Georgia 

» 

Harper, Mary 

Early Childhood Education Continuous Progress Program 
Williamsburg County 
Kingston, South Carolina 

Hart, Lillian 

Assistant Professor of Early Childhood Education 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Kamara, Barbara ^ 
Learning Institute of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Appalachian Pauiel 
(Cont'd) 

Staple ton, Pat 

Center for Leadership Developsient for Child Care 
University of IJorth Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Wear, Pat 

Departnient of Education 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 
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Appendix B 

Parent Rating Scale of Child Competencies Forms 
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Site 



ID # 



Coiinty 



Home Visitor 



Parent Rating Scale of Child Competencies 
Category' r (J{?) 



Directions: After you read eac^ statement, please circle the appropriate nuinber. 

Nxunber 1 m^ans yes, number 2 means tR>, number 3 means I am not sure, 
and number 4 means I don't understand. You are to read the question 
BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FIRST GRADE SHOJLD HE/SHE BE ABLE 
, TO before each statement- 





Sample Questions: 












BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE 












FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 
















* 


I Am , 


I Don't 






Yes 


No 


Not Sure 


Understand 




Semple 1: Walk 


® 


2 


3 


4 




Sample. 2: Fly an airplane 


1 


(D 


3 ^ 


f 


BY 


THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTKKS THE FIRST 










grade; SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABI.^ TO: 


















I Am 


I Don't 






Yes 


'No 


Not Sure 


Understand 


1. 


Label objects that are the same 


1 


2 


3 


4 ' 




EXAMPLE: Cups that are alike. 






• 




2. 


Label objects that are different. 


1 


2 


. 3 


4 




EXAMPLE: A fork and a spoon. 










3, 


Beat out a simple rhythm. 


1 


2 


3 


4 




EXAMPLE: Beat out a simple rhythm 












'by clapping his hands to the soun^ 











at) 



02) 



as) 



of "Jingle Bells." 
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I Am I Don't 
, Yes No Not Sure Understand. 

1 2 3 4 (14) 



9. Close his eyes and tell you what 
he touches - ice is cold, cotton 
is soft/ a ball is roun^ a block 
is square ♦ * ~ 

10. Close his eyes and tell you, by 
touching, that the hard, cold, 
smooth object is an ice cube. 

11. Close his eyes and tell you, by 
touching, that the soft,. fluffy 
object is cotton. 

12. Pick out objects that arc the same. 

EXAMPLE: In a pile of toys he 
picks out the red cars. 

13. Tell you why he picks out certain 
objects to go in certain piles. 

EXAMPLE: Why he put all the red 
cars in a pile. 

14. Put ^ label (name) on each pile 
, of objects. 

EXAMPLE: All the dolls in this 
pile are old. All the dolls in 
this pile are new. 



33 



(15) 



4. Tell you when one note is high or 
one note is low when he hears 
someone singirvg. ^ 

5. Tell you from what object a sound 
is cooing. 

« 

* •* 

EXAMPI£: A teakettle 

6. T^ll you the shape of an object 
(whether Tt is round, square). 

7. Tell you the color of an object 
(whether it is red, blue, yellow). 

8. Read some or all t\\c letters in 1 2 3 4 (IS) 
■ the alphabet. 



(16) 
(^7) 



(/9) 



(20) 



(27) 



(22) 



•(23) 



(24) 
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Stack objects according to their size. 

• . ' • 

EXA^5BLE: The big car goes on the 
bottom of the stack, the medium size 
car in the middle /-and the little 
car on top. 

16. ^Identify positional relationships. 

EXAMPLE: Point out the first 
person in line, the second 
person, and the last. 

17. Match one object with another. 

'EXAMPLE: For each cereal bowl on 
^' the table there needs to be ^ spoon. 

<-j^ 18. Separate objects^ into groups. 

EXAMPLE: From a pile of knives, 
forks, and spoons, put one fork, 
one .knife, and one spoon ^t the 
table setting. 

19. Tell you if one pair of things is 
larger or smaller than another pair. 

EXAMPLE: A pain of daddy's shoes 

is larger than a pair of baby's shoes. 

At 

20. Tell you when one thing is longer 
or shorter than another. 

21. Tell you when one thinq is heavier - 
dr lighter than another. 

22. Tell you if something is coming 
toward him or going away from him. 

«* 

23. Tell you if one thing is a part 
of another. 



Yes 
1 



'1 



No 
2 



I Am 
r4ot Sure 



I Don't 
Understand 



(25) 



(27) 



(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
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EX7VMPLE: A wheel is a part of 
a car. 

24. Toll you when one things causes 
another to happen. 

EXAMPLE: The icy road caused the 
car to skid. 

25. Tell you has left hcmd from his 
right hand. 
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(34) 



(35) 



Site 



ID » 



County 

&c>:qe Visitor: 



Parent Rating Scale of Child Competencies 
Category 2 (10) 



Directions: After you -read each statement, please circle the appropriate number. 

Number 1 means yes, number 2 means no, number 3 means^ I am not sure, 
and number 4 means I don't understand. You are to read the question 
BY THE TU-IE YOUR CHILD EITTEBS THE FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE 
TO before „each statement. 



Sample Questions: 


• 






BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE 
•FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 








* * * 

• 


Yes 


No 


I &n I Don't 
Not Sure Understand 


Sample 1: Walk 




2 


3 4 ■ . 


Sample 2: Fly an airplane ' 


0 

1 


O 


3 4 



BY THE Him YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FIRST 
GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 



1, , Talk to people other than members 
- of his fcimily, 

2, * Recognize the importance of labels- 

(terms) . 

EXAMPLE: The vord "kid" means a 
small child or it can m^an a small 
goat. 



^ I Am I D6n»'t 

Yes No Not Sure Understa nd 

1-2 .3 4 



(//) 



38, 



35 

' • . * ^ 

I ftia I Don't 
. • Yes No Not Sure Understand 

3. Be able to give a group of things 1 2 3 .4 
a name* 

EXAMPLE: All brands of automobiles 
whether Ford, Dodge, Chevrolet, are 
all called cars. 

4. Tell how something works. . ^ 1 2 3 4 04) 

5. Know when he is being understood. 12 3 4 05) 

6. Tell about things thart fall, break, 1 2 3 '4 U6) 
fly, etc. 

7. Ask questions that have a purpose 1 2 3 4 07) 
or reason. 

8. Remember certain objepts or events. 12 3 4 

/ 

EXAMPLE: He used to have a stuffed 
bear' and he remembers it. 

9. Describe something by telling you its 1 2 * 3 4 .(/9) 
color, shape, te:tture, and size. 

10. Speak so you can hear him. 1 2 ,3* 4 iiO) 

11 . Speak when appropriate . 1^2 3 4 (2/) 

EXAMPLE: Should he/she know not to ^' ' . 

butt-in when his parents are talking. 

12. Pronounce words correctly. 12 3 4 (22) 

r * 

13. Express moods by 'tone of voice. 1 2 3 4 (23) 

EXAMPLE: Anger, sadness, pleasure 

14* Knpw common emotionaj;^ expressions of 1 2^3 4 (24) 

others. 

* 

EXAMPLE: I love you, I hate you. 

4 * 

15. React to others, positively. 1 2 3 4 (25) 

EXAMPLE: Comfort a cryipg sister or . 
brother or avoid a pestering brother 

or sister. . * 
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16. Pretend through rdle play that he/she 
is angry when he/she is not. 

17. Act out feelings without speaking. 

EXAMPLE:- Nodding head, shrugging 
shoulders , f rowning 

18. Describe something lay drawing it. 

19. Use arms and hands to say something. 

20. Use facial gestures to say something. 

' .EXAMPLE: By smiling, winking, 
sticking out his tongue. 



Yes' 
1 



2 



2 
2 
2 



I Am I Don't 
Kot Sure Understand 



3 
3 
3 



(26) 



(27)- 



4 
4 

4 



(2«) 
(29) 
(30) 
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Site 

County 

Home Visitor 



ID # 



(1-9) 



Parent Rating Scale of Child Competencies 
:< Category 3 (/O) 



Directions: After you read each statement, please circle the appropriate number. 

Number 1 means yes, number 2 means no, number 3 means I am not sure, 
and number 4 means I don't understand. You are to read the qi^estion 
BY THE TIME- YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE 
before each statement. / 





Sample Questions: 












BY THE Tli-IE' YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE 












FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 


















I Am 


I Don't' , 




* * 


Yes 


No 

• 


Not Sure 


Understand 




Sample 1: Walk 


® 


2 


3 


4 




Sample 2: Fly an airplane 


1 


(2) 


3 


4 


BY 


' 7 ■ 

THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FIRST 










GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 


















I Am 


I Don'.t 






Yes 


' NO / 


Not Sure 


Understand 


1. 


- Put parts together to make a whole.' 


1 


2 


3 


4 




EXAMPLE: A puzzle 




a 






2. 


Decide what materials are needed to 


1 


2 


• 3 


4 




construct ox mako an object,. 











(12) 



EXAMPLE: He might need a spoon, dirt, 
and water to make a mud pie. . 

: 40 



^ ^ I Am ^ I Don't 

^ Yes Ko Not' ^ Understand 

^ ' ~ ^ ;^ ^ 

3. Use pencil|f crayons, scissors, ^ 1 2 3' 4 (/3) 
artd paste. 

4. Mak.e things from. various materials.' 1 ' 2 * 3 4 ( 

^EXAMPLE: Wak.e puppets by using - , - 

scissors, paste, popsicle sticks, 
and paper c^ircles. 

• 5. Use eye and hand coordination. 1 '2 . 3 4 .(/5) 

EXAMPliE: Trace a picture, copy 
shapes, and desigfis on piece %f 
' ^paper . 

6. Imitate things he sees or hears. 1 2 * 3 * 4 (16) 

•V .-• . . .V 

EXAI-IPLE: The sound of a fire * ' . • , 
engine. siren or the way a bird 
flies. ^ ' . • ' 

\v , 7. Draw ^guares, triangles, circles. 1,2 3 ^4 ('/) 

8* Understand and label designs* • ' 1 2 3 4 

EXAMPIIE; Be able to tell whether 
wallpaper is polka 'dotted, striped, 
- * or flowered* * * ' •> • • • . ^ 



s 



9. linderstand the intent Of- gestures '1 2 3 '4 (?9) 

from* others. • ^ ^ . . • 

EXAMPLE: - A nod of the head means > , -i^ \ ^ 

yes. 4Z ^ 1 ^ • . ^ : 

lb'. Tell about something by using his 1 i 2 -^^ 3 ' 4 (20) 

body. ' • , ^ ^ ^ 

'EXAMPLE: Hopping like a tabljit. 

11. Use physical gestures to express 12 3 4 • (21) 

hi9 feelings. ' 

k * • * 

EXAMPLE: Blowing a kiss. 
12; Imitate the way an object works. 1^2 3 . . 4 (22)' 

T * 

EXAMPLE: Play like he is a ' • , - . . --^ 

coffee pot* , * ^ ? 
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I Ao I Don't' 



Yes No Not Sure Understand 
1 2 3 4 (23) 

1,2 -3 4 a4) 



1 2 



1 



1 ' 2 



S 4 (2^) 



2 3 - 4 . (26) 



3 - 4 (27) 



(2^) 



13. Kovc to tho sound of music. 

14. ^Balance himself,, while' walking 

up a hill, or jumping a rope. 

15. Move in the direction he wants to. 

16. Avoid being clumsy. 
- «*► / 

17. Move body parts when directed. 

t 

EXAMPLE: If he is asked to raise 
his right hand^ can he do it? 

18. Coordinate many parts of his body. <^ 

EXAiMPLE: Raise his right arm and 
Xight leg at the same time. 

19v To manipulate small • objects with 
h^nds 'and fingers. ^ 

EXAMPLE: To dress a small doll or 
^ put a iTgodcl plane together. 

'20. Use a hammer ^ screwdriver r or a 
wrenfch. 

21. Respond to spoken directions. 

-EXAMPLE: "John, pick up your 
clothes." ' . 

22. Move parts of objects in and out of 
their place. 

'EXAMPLE: RcmovC a battery from a 
flashlight and put it back again. 



(29) 



(3(?) 
(31) 



^ 4 . (50 
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Site . ID * , _1 (^-9) 

« • * 

County ^ . 

Bome Visitor » 

Parent Rating Scale of Child Competencies 
* Category 4 (JO) • " 

Directions: After you read each st^rement, please circle the appropriate number. 

Nuinber 1 means yesT number 2 means no, nxmiber 3 means I am not sxire, 
and- number 4 means I don' t-understemd. You are to read the question 
BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FlRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE 
TO before each statement. 



r — ' " — ^ — 

- Sample Questions: ' 
r 








BY THE TIME YODR CHILD EOTERS THE 
FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 










2es 




I to I Don't 
Not -Sure Understand 


- Sample 1: Walk 




2 


3 4 


Sample' 2: Fly an airplane 


1 




3 4 



BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD E^^TERS -THE FIRST 
GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 



2. 



I Am I Don't 
Yes No Not Sure Understand 



Recognize^ the means that are 1 2 3 4 (H) 

necessary to reach an end. 

EXAM&LE: Winding a Watch keeps 
It running. - / 

-Initiate actioncwhen conditions 1 2" 3 4 m 

are not satisfying. 

c " > 

EXAMPLE: I'-m cold, I'm thirsty 1 . - 

feet are wet. . ' ' . . 

f . ♦ 



9 
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3. * Demonstrate curiosity* 

EXAMPLE: Ask questions about 
things that are new to him. 

4. Wants to explore his environment. 

EXAMPLE: Wants to know about the 
things around him — what makes trees 
grow, what caxises wind. 

5. Responds in order to Several spoken 
directions. 

EXAMPLE: Brush your teeth, comb 
your hair, and wash your face. 

6. Make choices and tell why the 
choice was made. 

EXAMPLE: Chooses a peanut butter 
sandwich instead 'of cheese because 
he does not like cheese. 

7. Determine what is needed to make 
something. 

EXAMPLE: TO make chocolate milk 
he/she knows that milk, chocolate, 
and a glass are needed. 

8. Know results of. his actions. 



Yes 
1 



2 



^ I An r Don't 
Not Sure Understand 



(14) 



(15) 



3 4 (16) 

/ 



a/) 



EXAMPLE: If he/she builds something 
of wood it will last longer than 
something built of paper. 

9. Control his attention span. 

EXAMPLE: He listens to spoken 
directions from beginning to end. 

i 

10. Knows that in order to achieve 

certain results time must be spent. 



XAMPLE: Knows that it takes time 
* to fry chicken in order to eat it. 



(T9) 
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11. Persists in tasks when distractions 
are present, 

EXAMPLE: Conpletes a puzzle even 
though his brother is pestering him. 

12. Know where to get help if needed. 

13. Know when to get help if needed. 

14. Know how to get help if needed. 

« 

15. Know it is important to prevent 
illness. 

EXAMPLE: Knows to wear a coat 
during the winter. 

16. Know coi^on symptoias of illness, 
infection, fever. 

17. Follow safety practices. 

EXAMPLE: .Look both ways before 
crossing the street. 

18. Have sensible eating, sleeping> 
and dressing habits. 



Yes Ito 
1 2 



1 An I Don't 
Not Sure Understand 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 

4 
4 
4 



(2/) 



(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25)' 



(26) 
(27) 



(2i) 
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Site V ID # _J ^^^-^ (1-9) 

County 

Hor^ Visitor ^ / 

Parent Rating Scale of Child Competencies ' 
Category 5 OO) 

Directions: After you read each statement, please circle the appropriate nuraber* 
Jtonber 1 means yes, number 2 -means no, number 3-means I am not sure, 
and number 4 means I don't under st:and. You are to read the question 
BY THE TIKE YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE 
TO before each statement. 



Sample Questions: 








BY THE TII-E YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE ' 
FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 










Yes 


No 


I Am 1 Don't 
Not Sure Understand 


Sample 1: Walk 


Q 


2 


3 4 


Sample 2: Fly an airplane 


1 


Q> 


3 4 



BY THE TI>E YOUR CHILf) ENTERS TH^. FIRST 
GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: ^ . 



1. Wbrk^ with^meone toward a common 
goal. 

V . - 

EXAMPLE: Wbrk with a brother or 
sister to get something done* ^ ^ 

'2* Follow .directions given by a 
•brother or sister ♦ 

3. Get 'along v/ith nfost of his friends. 



Yes 
1' 



2 



I Am I Don't' 
Not Sure Understand 



(11) 



{12) 
(15) 
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1 te I Don't • 
Yes No }k}t Sure Understand 

4*' Regulate the anti-social behavior '12 3 ^^^"""^^ (14) 

in himself. 

EXAMPLE: Controls his temper when 
he is angry. 

5. Know how to gain others attention. 1 2 3 4 05) 

6. S^ek information from others ^1*' 2 3 4 06) 
outside the family. . • * 

7. Bold the attention of others 1 2^3 4 {/7) 
when he is talking to them. 

8. Get across what he is trying to say. 1 2 3 4 0^) 

9. Play with others. « 1 2 3 4 0^) 

10. Talk with others! .1 2 3 4 (20) 

11. Talk about something he has seen 1 2 3 « 4 ^ (2/) 
or done. 

12. Put himself in another person's 1 2 3 •4 (22) 
place. 

EXAMPLE: He understands how it 
^ feels to be teased. 

13. Express admiration for others. 12 3 4 (23) 



'14. Overlook physical handicaps 'of 12 3 (2^) 

others. 

EXAI^IPLE: A child with one arm. 

15. Recognize racial or social 1 2 3 4 (25) 

differences. 

EXAMPLE: Indian, Chinese, Black, ' ' ^ i 

White, poor people, rich peoples 



1 • 
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This report is pi^^lisjied by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc» 
pursuant to Contract No. OE-C--3«7-062909--3070 witft the National Institute of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Ihe opinions 
expressed in this publication do not necessarily reflect the position or 
policy of ' the National Institute of Education and no official endorsement 
by that office should be inferred. The Appalachia educational Laboratory, 
Inc. is an equal opportunity employer. 
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